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Notices of Ethnology, 203 

NOTICES OF ETHNOLOGY. 



Flint Implements. — During the past year much discussion has arisen 
consequent on the finding of undoubted flint implements and flakes 
in what is known as the " Hessle clay," in Holderness, at Kelsea-hill. 
The implements have been found at various times by Mr. J. E. 
Mortimer, of Fimber, and other gentlemen, some at eight feet deep. 
Bones of the extinct mammalia are found beneath this clay, at Hessle 
and at Kelsea, but the finding of flint implements in a formation of the 
late post-glacial period, and so immensely older than the wide river 
gravels of the palaeolithic age, presented a puzzle to geologists and 
archaeologists both. Recent visits by the Rev. J. L. Rome, of Hull ; 
the Rev. W. S. Symonds, of Pendock, Tewkesbury ; and Sir Charles 
Lyell, have led to the discovery that the clay yielding the flint imple- 
ments on the west of the pit is not the Hessle clay proper, though de- 
rived from it. The deposit is regarded as being the washings of many 
centuries from old Kelsea-hill; and thus the highest geological autho- 
rity gives a relative date to the clay which makes it probably not 
older, and possibly more recent, than the flint-bearing wide river sands 
of York and Malton. This view of the solution of the late archeeo- 
logic puzzle will be presented to the various societies. — Times, May 
11, 1869. 

Chinese Gave Dwellings. — We learn that Mr. Wylie has discovered a 
number of cave-dwellings hewn out of the precipitous sides of high 
rocks. These were evidently real dwellings and not temples. They 
have cupboard recesses and conveniences for habitation, and they show 
no inscriptions or sculpture to give them an idolatrous significance. 
They are said to be " without doubt the most ancient architectural re- 
mains in China." It may seem somewhat strange that, in the infancy 
of science, such a difficult mode of obtaining shelter should have pre- 
vailed, when loose rocks and hard clay no doubt existed all round ; 
but it must be recollected that piled stones fall and bricks crumble 
away, while caves remain for ever. It by no means follows that those 
who quarried out the habitations at Szechuen were barbarians or 
ignorant of building. — Asiatic. 

False Charge of Human Sacrifice. — A case that doubtless illustrates 
the secret method by which our forefathers were stirred up to frenzy 
in hatred of the Jews, comes to us from Rajkote. There dwell to- 
gether, in mutual abhorrence, two religious sects, the Memons and the 
Khojahs. Hesitating at no crime or baseness in the heat of their 
fanaticism, some members of the former party conceived the brilliant 
idea of fabricating a charge of human sacrifice against the latter. 
They sent a youth of their creed, in the employment of a Parsee, out 
of the neighbourhood ; hid some charred human bones in a garden, 
and gave information to the police that the Khojahs had offered him 
up on their altars, producing the bones in evidence. This case pre- 
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cisely parallels that of " Hugh Lincoln," excepting in its result. Per- 
haps the ignorant people of Rajkote might have been thus stirred up 
to the murder pitch, as were our ancestors under like circumstances, 
but, fortunately for themselves, they are now ruled by clear-eyed and 
impassible magistrates. To these the story appeared suspicious. A 
close investigation was commanded and the atrocious conspiracy came 
to light. What streams of blood have been poured out in Europe, 
during the ages of fanaticism and ignorance, by just such stupid 
mechanism of devilry as that detected by our police officers of Rajkote. 
[The same charges are still made by the Greeks against the Jews in 
Damascus, Smyrna, etc.] — Asiatic. 

Monumental Stones in Scotland. — At the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, Mr. James Drummond, R.S. A, gave an account of the state 
of the monumental stones in the West Highlands. After referring to 
the removal and destruction of ancient crosses in some districts. In 
the centre of the churchyard of Kilmartine is an iron railing of a most 
imposing height, surrounding some seven or eight of the finest memo- 
rials of the ancient chiefs of the district, which had been selected and 
thus protected as the tombs of the ancestors of the now ruling family; 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, the sculpturing has been defaced 
for some six or eight inches at the top of each of these, and in great 
staring letters carved "Poltalloch." This requires no comment. In 
the same churchyard is an ancient cross covering the grave of a family 
in the village ; and the Rev. Mr. Jackson, the minister of the parish, 
told me that not a very long time ago it had stood by the roadside 
about a quarter of a mile from the church, where the socket still re- 
mains, built into a wall. It was taken from that and appropriated by 
the village smith, whose only descendant, an old woman, holds by the 
claim. In describing what he saw at Iona, Mr. Drummond said, — In 
the burial-ground attached to St. Oran's Chapel two masons or quarry - 
men, intelligent men in their way, from the granite quarries on the 
opposite coast of Mull, were busy selecting what they considered the 
best slabs, fragments of crosses, etc., and arranging them in a long 
row side by side. Round these they put a sort of strong invisible iron 
fence, having taken down a shabby wire one. But what was the use 
of such a protection, over which every child could scramble and 
every grown person could step. The surrounding wall of the church- 
yard at one place is some eighteen inches or two feet high ; one of the 
most interesting and beautiful of the monuments has been sacrilegi- 
ously carried away. This theft is especially to be regretted, seeing 
the stone had a small figure in a sort of central niche, dressed, it is as- 
serted, in the Highland garb. Moreover, it was one of the few with 
the remains of an inscription, " Hie jacet M'Leoid." There was also a 
galley sculptured on the top of it. On inquiry, no one seemed to 
have missed it, the old custodier saying that no doubt I would find it 
among the long grass somewhere. He joined me in a fruitless search, 
and then pointed out where it formerly lay, and where now is a plain 
stone, remarking that it had not been there since he had charge. — 
Times, April 22nd, 1869; 
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Pre-hiMoric Bemains. — The Bev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, ac- 
companied at different times by Sir William Armstrong, Capt. Noble, 
E.A., Capt. West, B.N., and Mr. J. Hancock, of Newcastle, has con- 
cluded for the present a most interesting survey and examination of 
the ancient roads, camps, cairns, Druids' circles, and pit dwellings of 
Northumberland. Two cairns were examined at Burgh Hill, parish 
of Eothbury, on the south side of the Coquet, and just to the north of 
the fine British Camp at Lordenshaws, on high ground, at the east 
end of the Simonside range. The whole district abounds in remains 
of pre-historic times. Not far to the west of the Lordenshaws Camp 
is another very interesting one, at Tosson, to the north of which four 
cists, containing unburnt contracted bodies, were found, with two urns, 
two large jet buttons, an iron spear-head, a bronze buckle, and a club 
made from a red deer's antler. One of the human skulls has been en- 
graved by Drs. Davis and Thurnam. Afterwards, in a hollow between 
two large stones, and about midway between the two camps named, 
and upon the slope of Simonside, two bronze, leaf-shaped swords, with 
three rings, and the pommels of the sword-handles, were found, and 
are now in the museum of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick 
Castle. On the north side of the Coquet, and about three miles from 
where the above-mentioned relics were deposited, another bronze 
sword was found, with two rings. This is in possession of Sir William 
Armstrong, at Cragside. The whole slope of the northern slope of the 
hills in the neighbourhood of the two camps (and the same feature oc- 
curs at other places in the district) is furrowed by the most enigmatical 
roadlike-looking hollow ways which run up to the crown of the hill, 
in some places cut at a considerable expense of labour through the 
ground, stones having been removed from the cuttings and laid on 
their sides to a great extent. It is very difficult to offer any plausible 
conjecture as to the purpose of these "ways," though it is probable 
they have been roads or covered ways. But objections meet every 
suggestion, and the roads, or whatever they are, remain an archaeo- 
logical puzzle. Large stone cairns crown- the ridges of the hills, most, 
if not all, of which have been opened to a greater or less extent, pro- 
bably by shepherds in search of treasure. Close by the camp at Lor- 
denshaws are several rocks, with the curious and hitherto unexplained 
cup and concentric ring markings, which are so abundant in North- 
umberland, and which have now been found over an area embracing 
Dorset and Argyleshire, and reaching Ireland. These peculiar 
markings on rocks have been illustrated by Mr. Tate, F.G.S., of 
Alnwick, and by Sir J. G. Simpson, M.D. That they are symbolic 
emblems seems probable from there having been found engraved in 
several instances upon the under side of a stone which covered the 
place of interment of a burnt body — for religion has almost always 
been connected with burial. The details of the cairn openings are 
these : — The first cairn was thirty -two feet diameter and five feet 
high. In the centre was a cist made of four slabs of stone, set on 
edge, and covered by a single slab five feet by four feet, and seven 
inches thick. The bottom was the natural surface of the ground. The 
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cist was quite empty, the body buried there having gone entirely to 
decay. This is almost always the case in ancient burials, where, as in 
a cairn of stones, the air has free admission. No relics had been in- 
terred with the body. The second cairn was a few yards to the west 
of the first, twenty-six feet diameter, and four feet high. At the 
centre was a cist formed of four slabs set on edge, with a cover three 
feet by two feet three inches, with a second and smaller one laid on 
the top of it. The body had been laid in the cist, and then covered 
with light sand, but, as in the preceding opening, not the least trace 
of it was found. Among the sand were pieces of charcoal and sherds 
of British pottery. Within the camp at Lordenshaws were two (if not 
three) "hut circles" — the foundations of the humble habitations in 
which these early people lived. One of these was examined by clearing 
out the soil which had accumulated within it. It was not quite circu- 
lar, having a nineteen feet N. and S. diameter, and a seventeen feet 
E. and W. The surrounding wall was three feet thick, and fourteen 
inches high, and in some places was very regularly laid in courses of 
carefully selected stones. The entrance had been on the S.E. side, 
but from the walling being somewhat destroyed the exact width could 
not be made out. On the south and east sides the hut had been 
flagged. None of the floor stones showed signs of fire, but there were 
several showing fire action found above the floor. A row of floor 
stones extended round the circle, and at the north-east side one had 
been used as a grindstone, and was worn quite smooth. One flagstone 
had a hole bored through it. No charcoal, potsherds, bones, or flints 
were found, nor anything which showed sign of habitation except the 
burnt stones and the two floor-stones named. One relic, supposed to 
be a whetstone, was, however, found. Two places of sepulchre were ex- 
amined on the north side of the Coquet upon Cartington Fell. One 
was a flat bowl-shaped cairn, of large size, in the centre of which was 
a cist. The only remains of the body which once occupied it was a 
small piece of one femur. Near the cist was a deposit of burnt bones, 
the remains of a body which had been burnt on the spot, and covered 
with charcoal and a flat stone. About one hundred yards north of this 
cairn was a circle of large stones, eight of which were standing and one 
laid down. The inner diameter of the circle was fourteen feet. These 
stones were partly enclosed within a cairn, twenty-eight feet diameter 
and three and a half feet high, and it is probable that at one time the 
inner space of the circle had been filled with stones since removed for 
walling purposes, and that the circle was within a cairn. At the 
centre was a hole which contained the bones of a burnt body. Canon 
Greenwell and his friends have this week commenced a series of inves- 
tigations on the Howardean hills in Yorkshire, on estates of Major 
Stapylton, Mr. Fairfax, and Earl Feversham. — Times, May 28th, 1869. 



